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Prologue to A New 


Venture 


The Indian Institute of Social Order 


Catholics of India as well as other friends among the ge- 
mneral public have been informed through the Press and by 
means of prospectuses which have been sent out to a large 
circle, of the founding of an Institute of Social Order under 
the direction of the several Jesuit Missions working in India. 
We may be permitted to summarize briefly its objectives 
which have been explained at some length in the Prospectus. 
Although Catholic agencies are carrying out valuable social 
work in various fields, there is a general realization that 
such work should be intensified and widened in scope at the 
present stage of the country’s development. The Institute 
will assist the Catholic community in this urgent task by 
the systematic dissemination of Catholic social doctrine, and 





* This first issue has 36 pages. Normally Social Action will have 
32 pp. plus a fly-sheet supplement of 4 pp. 








road. It will at the same time help to train social workers, 


by brief courses in Catholic institutions at first, and later ~ 
on by establishing a School of Social service which would ~ 
impart to full-time students a fairly thorough theoretical © 


and practical course in social service. It will also endea- 
vour to bring into closer contact the different social works 
and organizations in India by gathering information about 
them, publicising their activities, and enabling them to pro- 
fit by one another’s experience. The Institute has thereforc 
a twofold objective, that of spreading a correct and com- 


prehensive knowledge of social doctrine, and of assisting 


practical work in the social apostolate. 


Yet Another “ Communal” Organization ? 

This query, mostly unspoken and in some instances. al- 
ready formulated by friends who are otherwise sympathetic 
to the Catholics, will occur to many. Our answer is “A 
Catholic enterprise, yes, but a Communal, no!” The truth 
is that the dread of certain unpleasant features of that rabid 
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the description of Catholic social activity in India and ab- © 










a 





communalism which has played havoc in the public life of | 


India is now causing a great deal of confusion and loose 
talk. India is pledged to wage unrelenting war against com- 
munalism of the kind, which makes a particular religious 
persuasion the basis of political and national divisions ; 
which seeks to perpetuate the separatism which this atti- 


tude engenders by the system of separate electorates or © 
reservation of seats in Legislatures; and which seeks to — 


establish this principle of communal representation in 


all fields of public activity. With Communalism of this — 


kind, the Catholic community in general has little sym- 


pathy, as has been manifest by their policy in recent years. ” 


And the Institute of Social Order will do nothing to foster 
this spirit or revive this system. 


But there is an approach to communities and well-defined 
interests which is of a different kind, a type of “ class appeal” 
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which public workers in no part of the world can neglect 
or do without. After all those who wish to undertake or 
promote public good must appeal to the circles with which 
they are more immediately in contact, whose needs and pe- 
culiarities they best understand, with whom they have com- 
munity of interest, towards whom they have obligations 
which they may not ignore. This is particularly true of 
India where the national revival itself took the form of a 
renovation of each community within itself. It had to work 
on the country as it was, and the country as a whole was 
but a federation of communities. If national emancipation 
was to be gained by strength and discipline, it could only be 
by enhancing the strength and improving the discipline of 
each community. Unfortunately communal renovation led 
to communal separatism and something of this still clings 
to us. But a movement of reform and progress within each 
group may address itself to the task of promoting those fea- 
tures which bring out or multiply points of contact with 
other groups, of striving to bring about collaboration in com- 
mon enterprise and of deepening the understanding of a 
common ideal, Such an endeavour is not communal, it is 
national. The Indian Institute of Social Order will be na- 
tional in this sense. 


“ Social Action”, Organ of the Institute 


In carrying out its task, the Institute will choose means 
suited to each particular objective and adapted to the vary- 
ing conditions of place and social environment. But for 
doctrinal diffusion, “Social Action” will be its principal 
means. Within the modest limits to which it is obliged to 
restrict itself for the present as well as in the enlarged form 
which we hope to give it later, it will offer to its readers a 
variety of articles of doctrinal, descriptive and practical 
interest. It will try to balance theoretical instruction with 
factual information about social works, in their historical 
and biographical no less than in their practical working as- 
1 
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pect ; a chronicle of social activities and legislation in India 
and in foreign countries, notes and critical comments on 
books and publications bearing upon social subjects. The 
scope of these social subjects will not be the narrow one of 
Labour-Employer relations but every problem confronting 
social units understood in the widest sense, the family, the 
community, and the country; professional groups of all kinds, 
and every category that may be judged to need special at- 
tention and assistance from Society. It will include all the 
types of social reform into which our country has launched 
itself from the very dawn of the national movement. It 
will touch upon problems of Government and administra- 
tion, and on constitutional questions that deal with the re- 
lations of the individual to the State. Already in the Western 
countries, even the apparently narrow ground of the Labour- 
Capital struggle has become wide enough to include the 
most fundamental religious and political problems. We may 
say with even greater justification that in India social ques- 
tions are linked up with every feature of the public life of 
the country. From this it will be evident that “Social Ac- 
tion ” will not be a review for the specialist and the workers 
in a narrow field, but a review of truly general interest which 
addresses itself all those who have the common weal at heart. 


‘The Need for Clear Thinking 


The makers of the New India with Mahatma Gandhi at 
their head have traced for us the lines of national and social 
renovation which we have to follow. The lines and principles 
have secured full and luminous expression in the Consti- 
tution of our country which is both an epitome of our past 
history and a programme for the future. The broad lines 
of the ideal proposed to us are unmistakable. It is an 
ideal of liberty for the individual, and at the same time 
of sufficient authority for Government to regulate the acti- 
wity of the people and exploit the resources of the country 
So as to secure for the masses health, food, work and con- 
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tentment. It is the ideal of a people quite definitely com- 
mitted by tradition and conviction to a spiritual philosophy 
of life, firm in its determination to ensure freedom of con- 
viction, and for that very reason committed to the policy 
of the utmost religious freedom and tolerance. Its “ Secu- 
larism ” therefore is not based upon indifference to religion 
and to the religious quest, but to the conviction that in a 
country like India, intensely religious, and subject to com- 
munal excesses under the guise of religion, neither the in- 
terests of the country nor the interests of religion itself can 
be served better than by refusing to show preference to 
any particular form of religion. Along with religious free- 
dom other essential points of personal freedom, the funda- 
mental freedoms as they have come to be called shall be 
guaranteed to one and all. At the same time, the exercise 
of individual liberty will not stand in the way of the com- 
mon good, lest an excessive individualism should defeat the 
achievement of the national objectives. Neither may the 
State exercising its power through a “ majority vote”, in- 
terfere with the legitimate interests of religious, racial and 
linguistic minorities. Similarly, between the Central Units 
there is a careful division of powers and responsibilities. 
Ours is therefore a democratic constitution with a federal 
structure in which the rights and responsibilities of indivi- 
duals, minority groups, and the nation on the one hand, the 
States and the Centre on the other, are most carefully ba- 
lanced. 


Do our public men, and the rank and file of the educated 
citizens understand this ideal and grasp all its implications? 
He would be indeed a bold man who would answer this in 
the affirmative. On every side we hear of schemes and even 
projects of legislation brought forward by well meaning 
people, which, if carried to their logical conclusions, would 
destroy one or other of the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution. Men who claim to be religious and even 
glory in this spirituality, interpret the “secularism” of our 
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State, or propose solutions for the communal problem or 
make proposals in educational matters, or discuss questions 
of health and population, in a manner which is utterly mate- 
rialistic or anti-religious in its implications. - Democrats and 
“lovers of liberty” appeal to the State to control or even 
monopolise every public activity. Politicians claim the 
right to impose the will of numerical majorities in a tyran- 
nical spirit, destructive of individual and minority rights. 
There are newspapers which adopt habitually, in discussing 
foreign affairs or the domestic policies of foreign countries, 
all the radicalism of the most “progressive” leftists of Europe, 
and then, on comments on domestic matters or questions of 
social reform in India, affect a caution, if not a total opposi- 
tion utterly at variance with the liberalism of their counsels 
to foreigners. These are instances given at random of the 
intellectual confusion that reigns in educated circles in India. 
Unless we are vigilant and hold fast by fundamentals, the 
liberty we have secured from foreign rule may be snatched 
by enemies nearer home. We must see to it that we do not 
suffer the fate of a country like Czechoslovakia, where short- 
sighted democratic politicians played with social and poli- 
tical experiments which ended in the collapse and negation 
of the democratic ideals of Masaryk and Benes and in the 
subservience of the country to a totalitarian dictatorship. 


And Effective Action 


Based on clear thinking and firm grasp of principles, 
action, immediate and effective, has become imperative. 
The tendency is to throw the responsibility for every reform 
needed, for every abuse to be suppressed, or every opportu- 
nity to be utilized, on the shoulders of Government. But 
Government cannot effect everything, because in the first 
place our democratic constitution limits the action of Govern- 
ment to certain clearly defined areas. There are vast and ur- 
gent openings for social service in which action by Govern- 
ment might easily compromise individual rights or minority 
safeguards and lay the Government open to legal action. We 
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have already seen instances of this in several decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Moreover, Government resources, and un- 
fortunately the ability and devotion of Government personal 
are not equal to the need. In the meantime, subversive 
elements are active and the possibility of political and so- 
cial disintegration looms more and more menacingly before 
us. Hence every individual and every agency which is ca- 
pable of effective action, in however limited a sphere and 
however modest a scale, must take part in the task of social 
regeneration, and aid the forces of disciplined and ordered 
progress. Students and teachers who have leisure for study 
and for action, men and women in the professions who can 
devote some time for public service, workmen and em- 
ployers, individually or in organized groups, can take part in 
this great movement, and serve the cause of God and Country 
in what is obviously a critical period of our history. 


The Catholic Church Can Help 

Because in the first place she gas a firm grasp of funda- 
mental principles on which she never compromises what- 
ever the consequences. They are principles in harmony 
with the ideals of New India, belief in individual liberty 
and at the same time care for the common good and recog- 
nition of the claims of organized society to demand the de- 
votion and obedience of the individual. Herself a society 
instituted for the purpose of preaching and maintaining the 
primary spiritual ideals, She neverthless does not wish to 
interfere with the State in its legitimate duties. She too 
believes in the “Secular State” in the sense of admitting 
that the function of the State is to provide for the temporal 
welfare of the people and ensure the conditions which will 
facilitate this spiritual progress. She is ready to render un- 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and only asks that 
Caesar be ready to leave to God the things that are God’s. 
To the defence of these principles the Catholic Church brings 
all the intellectual resources of a long philosophic tradition 
and that rich heritage of clear thought and persuasive ex- 
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position which some of the keenest minds of each generation 
have left to her. Educated India, which for many reasons 
is not in close touch with the intellectual tradition of the 
Catholic Church, will surely rejoice to find that some of the 
loftiest features of Indian culture in the past and of the as- 
pirations of the present, can be strengthened and enriched 
by some of the noblest elements in the stream of western 
culture. 


The Catholic Church can help no less in organizing effec- 
tive action. A militant Society and not merely an academy 
of philosophers and theologians, she has fostered every type 
of moral and spiritual effort and has been concerned to form 
saints, not primarily to inspire artists and thinkers. She 
has been a pioneer in social service in the West, struggling 
for long centuries with the Roman tradition of slavery, 
ministering to the sick and the defective, gathering the ab- 
andoned and the orphans. Among her greatest saints are 
heroes of charity, martyrs in the cause of brotherly love, 
from Francis of Assisi and the founders of the Orders for 
the Redemption of Captives, on through Vincent de Paul 
and Peter Claver to the days of Fr Damien and St John 
Bosco. In recent years, under the guidance of the Popes, 
the Church has developed social activity among industrial 
and rural workers which has been one of the elements that 
have made for social peace and economic stability in many 
parts of France, Belgium, Holland, Canada, Ireland, Italy 
and America. She has demonstrated the possibility of se- 
curing social justice and a decent standard of life for the 
worker without depriving him of political and religious li- 
berty. These achievements hold out hopes of similar suc- 
eess to us in India, when we too seek the same ideal of poli- 
tical liberty, social harmony, and economic prosperity. 


Above all, the social apostolate of the Church is not in- 
spired by political motives or the mere self-interest of the 
employer who knows that a contented worker is his best 
asset, but on the Christian ideal of love, on belief in the unity 
of the human race, their redemption in Christ, and their 
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brotherhood as children of God. The dispossessed masses 
in the world and in our country, our workers, our Harijans 
and our Adibasis.do indeed ask for the wherewithal to keep 
body and soul together, to educate their children and ensure 
a competence for their families when they die; but more 
than ali other things they ask for the love and sympathy of 
their fellow men who have too often been till now, proud 
and distant masters and not brothers. They ask that they be 
given bread, but with bread the recognition of their human 
dignity, their capacity to love and to suffer exactly like the 
proudest in the land. No political system or nationalism 
that has not its roots in a spiritual concept of life and society, 
can give them that love. Only the love of God, the Know- 
ledge of our equality before Him notwithstanding minor dif- 
ferences, and the conviction that He has a Father’s tender 
love for the least of His creatures can make us true lovers 
of our fellowmen. 





J. D'Souza 


o oO o oO 


Oft Gold Gales 


Six Ex-Communists Tell Their Story 

There is an ever increasing library written by ex-Com- 
munists, and as is to be expected their contribution is of 
varied value since it is inevitable that personal and psycho- 
logical motives enter into their narrative. Nonetheless, the 
general over-all picture of most of these stories remains the 
same: the story of high hopes and aspirations, of increas- 
ing doubts and fears, of hatred and suspicion, and then dis- 
illusionment. 


Of those who have passed through these stages there are 
who have joined some religion, others have sought a solution 
in some other form of totalitarianism, while others have 
been left undecided as to where to go. In a certain way the 
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latter are the most numerous and most representative of the 
ex-Communists, and it is for this reason that their views are 
important and give a valuable lesson for the understanding 
of Communism. Six such ex-Communists relate in The God 
That Fai'ed (1) their experiences as Communists or as ad- 
mirers of Communism, since all did not become Party mem- 
bers. 


Outraged Justice 

The reason given by all the contributors for their con- 
version to Communism is a profound sense of injustice at 
the sight of the immense difference between the privileges 
of the rich and the intense sufferings of the poor. This fact 
should make us reflect. The primary motive is not hatred 
of religion, nor of a certain class of people or government, 
not for any doubtful motive, but out of a desire to right the 
wrongs they saw. Silone and Wright (2) were poor and 
keenly felt the injustices heaped upon them by the upper 
classes. Silone describes how this feeling was awakened 
within him at the early age of five when he witnessed one 
of the local gentry, for no reason whatever, set his dog upon 
a poor seamstress. Wrigh., a negro, wondering whether 
social outcastes like himself could be united, thought that in 
the Communist sixth of the world all men were united in 
thought and purpose and that there he would find unity and 
happiness. He was won over, not by the dialectic, nor by 
the workers’ unions nor by the underground movement, but 
“by the possibility of uniting scattered but kindred peoples 
into a whole. It seemed to me that here at last, in the 
realm of revolutionary expression, Negro experience could 





1. The God That Failed, Six Studies in Communism. 
Hamish Hamilton, London, 1950. 
2. Ignazio Silone, born 1900, an Italian. Was member of the 
Communist Party. 
Richard Wright, born 1908, a Negro. Was member of the 
Party. A writer, 
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find a home, a functioning value and a role.” At the same 
time he was convinced that the Communists had over-sim- 
plified their diagnosis of the common people and that his 
task was to tell the Communists what the common man 
thought and felt and to tell the common man of the great 
sacrifices made by Communists on their behalf. 


Perhaps what decided Wright to join the Party was his read- 
ing of the Soviet account of how the backward peoples of 
USSR had been educated and united without destroying 
their culture, and the inevitable comparison this brought to - 
his mind: “how different this was from the way Negroes 
were sneered at in America.” 


The others, Koestler, Gide, Fisher and Spender (3) were 
ashamed of their favoured position and sought to better the 
world by bringing about a just distribution of wealth and 
privileges: “I was driven on,” writes Spender, “ by a sense 
of social and personal guilt.” How could the rich spend so 
much on themselves without a guilty conscience? And 
yet they remained apparently unmoved and in good faith. 
Koestler describes the social conflict in his soul when he 
came into contact with people poorer than himself: “the 
boy at school who had no gloves and red chilblains on his 
fingers, the former travelling salesman of my father’s re- 
duced to cadging occasional meals.” Gide describes how 











3. Arthur Koestler, born 1905 of Hungarian father and Vien- 
nese mother. Member of the Party from 1931 to 1938 A 
writer. 


André Gide, French, born 1869. Never actually a Pary mem- 
ber, but for long an ardent admirer. Well known are his 
Retour de VURSS and Retouches 4 mon Retour de L’URSS. 

Louis Fischer, born 1896, American. Never a Party member, 
but championed Communism for many years, A journalist. 

Stephen Spender, born 1909, English. Party member for a 
brief period. Writer. Richard Crossman, born 1907, English, 
writes an able preface to this book. Assistant editor of the 
New Statesman and Nation. 


2 
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intolerable a privileged position became by the following 
striking analogy. A survivor of a shipwreck described to 
him how a number of men were saved in a lifeboat and how, 
to prevent the boat from sinking through overloading, they 
hacked off the hands of those clinging to the sides and trying 
to climb into the boat. Gide applies this to his own com- 
fortable position in the face of misery : “ The knowledge of 
being one of those in the life-boat, of being safe, whilst 
others around me are drowning, that feeling became in- 
tolerable tome. “ And what causes the greatest moral indig- 
nation is when some heartless wretch remarks, “ What are 
you grumbling at ? You must admit that it is very comfor- 
table in the life-boat.” 


A Definite Creed 


It is extremely important to realise that, like the contri- 
butors to this book, a large number of the converts to Com- 
munism — and there were many in ‘the glorious thirties’ — 
went over, not as some naively believe out of wickedness, 
hatred or lust for power, but out of a genuine zeal for justice 
and hatred for the abuses of capitalism. What Gide at the 
time of his ‘conversion’ admired most in Russia was the 
abolition of the abominable formula ‘ Thou shalt earn My 
bread in the sweat of Thy brow.’ Spender was impressed 
by the truth that all men are equal in God’s sight and that 
‘great riches in the hands of a few are an injustice to the 
many, and he considered that to live according to his prin- 
ciples he would be obliged to give all his wealth to the poor 
and live as simply as a peasant in China or India. They all 
saw the fallacy in Liberalism advocating an unrestricted 
freedom which would work out for the good of all, whereas 
it proved to be the law of the jungle and the survival of the 
most ruthless. Wearied of the continual vacillations and 
fluctuations of their day, under whatever name they parade, 
they all sought a way of life with a definite programme and 
clearcut dogmas. They thought that Communism supplied 
the dogmas they needed and they, as so many others like 
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them, tired and bewildered by the confusion of modern 
thought embraced Communism as a definite solution to 
their problems and a rest from the ceaseless questioning 
and anxiety of conscience. 


Gradual Disillusionment 


What were the converts’ first reactions after conversion ? 
Not unlike those of any other converts to a new faith. Koest- 
ler describes how on reading Engels his mind was suddenly 
flooded with light and the whole universe which up till then 
had been in confusion fell into order, doubts and conflicts 
were over and there followed peace and serenity disturbed 
only by the fear of losing the faith again. The seriousness 
and earnestness of the Communist workers impressed them 
and the first contact with Party members was stimulating. 
Wright says he found the members of the Communist club 
he joined “fervent, democratic, restless, eager, self-sacri- 
ficing. I was convinced.” 


This was the first reaction during the halcyon days of 
peace and quiet following on the years of anxious conflict. 
But then came the slow awakening. All tell the same tale 
of gradual disillusionment. While complete devotion to the 
Party was demanded, and they were ready to give it, no 
real criticism was allowed. Perhaps this is what chafes on 
the ‘intellectuals’ most of all; they are ready for hardship 
and sacrifice, ready to run risks and endanger their reputa- 
tion, but they all feel that they have the right to a serious 
discussion of motives and plans. To have to accept every- 
thing blindly and even be obliged to find reasons for the 
justification of the frequent acrobatics and somersaults in 
Communist policy was more than the converts had bargain- 
ed for ; but even in this they acquiesced for a certain time, 
thinking that such a policy was the best for the good of the 
Party. Lessons were dinned in with a wearisome monotony, 
while serious difficulties and objections were evaded by a 
set of abusive epithets such as ‘ reactionary, bourgeois, anti- 
revolutionary’, and such expressions we have learnt so well 
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from Soviet delegates to the UNO. There is a purpose be- 
hind such a method; either it is to convince you that you 
are ignorant of Communist doctrine, for instance the stock 
answer to Wright’s fumbling questions, ‘Comrade, you don’t 
understand’, or the purpose is to brand the questioner as 
one who is pursuing bourgeois capitalist ideas and thus make 
his objections seem heretical. Hence there is a recitation 
of a set theme to which all Party members give unqualified 
support. Cordiality with other members remains as long 
as you are in favour with the Party bosses, but since you 
are never sure when even the most trusted member will be 
branded as a traitor, you are careful not to be too intimate 
with any one. “Love your comrade,” says Kostler summ- 
ing up this point, “ but don’t trust him an inch both in your 
own interest, for he may betray you, and in his, because 
the less he is tempted to betray, the better for him.” Gide 
found conformity of opinion among Party members such 
that he observes ‘ if you have spoken to one you have spoken 
to all.” In a lighter vein, though with the same lesson, is 
the incident related of how an escaped lunatic joined Wrights’ 
Club, played a prominent part as representing the strict 
Party line, and was neither detected nor suspected by the 
members as being man — this is both amusing and instru- 
ctive. 


Visit to USSR 


Of their visit to USSR Koestler, Silone, Gide and Fischer 
-all relate the facts to which we are now well accustomed : 
the misery of the ordinary worker, the privileges of high 
Party members, the contrast between the comfort of the up- 
per yes-men and the privation of the rank and file. Gide 
describes how much he was struck by the contrast of the 
magnificent hotel where he stayed at Sinop and the squalor 
of nearby hovels consisting of one room, six feet square. 
Forced labour-camps and prisons come in for their condem- 
nation. “Every single one of us,” remarks Gide, “ knows 
of at least one friend who perished in the Artic sub-conti- 
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nent, was shot as a spy or vanished without a trace. How 
our voices boomed with righteous indignation, denouncing 
flaws in the procedure of justice in our comfortable demo- 
cracies, and how silent we were when our comrades, with- 
out trial or conviction, were liquidated in the Socialist sixth 
of the world.” So much has been written on this aspect of 
Communism and corroborated thousands of times by reli- 
able and independent witnesses that it is surprising to find 
so many fellow-travellers and admirers in India who quote 
Russia as the workers’ paradise which we should imitate if 
we desire to set right our own national wrongs. Many, 
doubtless, are in the same position as Mrs. C. Haldane who, 
as Spender relates, in spite of having read many books at- 
tacking the Soviet would not believe until she went to Russia 
to see for herself. But even this expedient may not be a 
cure, for we see what we want to see and we can be satis- 
fied by a conducted tour where one is shown only what the 
Soviet authorities want one to see. In the walled up at- 
mosphere of the Soviet Union words lose their meaning : 
virtue, truth, morality, liberty take on the shade of meaning 
the Party intends them to have. When Silone explained 
to one of the directors of the State publishing-houses that 
for him liberty meant “ the possibility of making a mistake, 
the possibility of searching and experimenting, the possi- 
bility of saying no to any authority — literary, artistic, phi- 
losophic, religious, social and even political,” she exclaimed 
in horror, “ But that is counter-revolution.” 

The strangle-hold over all opinion in USSR has enabled 
the Communist Party to suppress all rivals, destroy all dis- 
cussion in the Soviet government, and to liquidate all its 
enemies, and even its closest adherents: “The revolution 
which had extinguished its enemies, began to devour its 
favourite sons. ” 


Why They Leave Communism 


All the contributors turned away from Communism, often 
most reluctantly, because it did not answer their aspirations 
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for social justice ; instead of the equality they had dreamt 
of they found only slavery of both mind and body. They 
realised that classless society, the goal of the Communist dia- 
lectic, even if worth striving for, could not and should not be 
achieved by wicked men using bad means. “ Immoral means 
produce immoral ends and immoral persons under both 
Bolshevism and capitalism,” nor can the end in view, class- 
less society automatically make wicked men good, and evil 
means just. What so often blinds the convinced Communist 
and makes him impervious to all arguments is the convic- 
tion that somehow and somewhere the paradise of classless 
society will be reached. This conviction, amounting to a 
realities and makes them accept nothing but the official 
religious belief, overrules all objections, blinds them to all 
Stalinist version of events. Even if occasionally they are 
nettled by the proof of some undeniable fact, they have a 
reply ready: “ What is the loss of a few hundred thousand 
lives in comparison with the triumph of our cause and the 
attainment of classless society ! ” 


Spender graphically describes this firm, fixed faith which 
keeps its believers undisturbed while others are tossed hither 
and thither by conflicting opinions. Convinced Commu- 












nists “are like ships doubly anchored, fore and aft, amid 
cross currents————The two anchors are: the fixed vision 
of the evils done by capitalism, and the equally fixed vision 
of the classless society of the future.” Cross tides and ed- 
dies, in the form of the suffering and death of thousands who 
stand in the way of Communism, do not effect them. If you 
object, well “ You don’t understand, comrade.” You are ex- 
pected to accept blindly what the party lays down ; indivi- 
duals count for nothing so long as the struggle in any form 
goes on. Wright bitterly complains of the way in which he 
was treated after he had refused to abide blindly by Party 
decisions. His companions had known him intimately, as 
well as his ‘aching poverty.’ “But they had never been 
able to conquer their fear of the individual way in which 
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I acted and lived an individuality which life had seared in 
my bones.” 


The Vacuum 


The re-conversion, if one can use that term where there 
is no finality, of the ex-Communists is mixed with a nostal- 
gia, not for what Communism is, but for what they had ima- 
gined and hoped it to be. Koestler, in spite of his disillu- 
sionment, still remained on in the Party for some time be- 
cause, along with many other wavering members, he was 
convinced that the party could only be changed from inside, 
and not from outside. Once you left the Party nothing you 
said or did would affect it. One is very much struck by the 
manner in which ex-Communists are ostracized by their for- 
mer comrades and one realises how hard, painful this must 
be to the sufferers. Inspired by the hope of the apocalyptic 
day of classless society when all injustices would be righted, 
the Communist has to swallow his grievances if he wishes 
to remain in favour. “ Until that day you had to ———de- 
nounce an¢@ recant, eat your words and lick your vomit——” 
Even after he had left the Party Koestler still felt a strange 
longing for it, “ Those who are caught by the great illusion 
of our time,” he writes, “and lived through its moral and 
intellectual debauch, either give themselves up to a new 
addiction of the opposite type, or are condemned to pay with 
a lifelong hangover.“ Silone too at first rejoiced at the ab- 
sorption of his individuality in the Party which became 
‘family, school and barracks,’ and “ Where every sacrifice 
was welcomed as a personal contribution to the ‘ price of 
collective redemption ’...” In the same context he makes 
a profound reflection which our modern planners thinking 
that Communism can be staved off merely by raising the 
material well-being, would do well to ponder. He says, 
“Anyone who thinks he can wean the best and the most 
serious-minded young people away from Communism by 
enticing them into well-warmed halls to play billiards, starts 
from an extremely limited and unintelligent conception of 
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mankind.” So long as there are generous souls thirsting 
for justice they will not be bought off by bread and rice to- 
gether with the pleasures of a secure materialism. Silone 
admits that it was a sad day for him when he left Commu- 
nism, but leave he must because convinced of the dignity 
of man over all other non-material factors and in search of 
the true brotherhood of men, he had to look elsewhere. Gide 
realised that man without God is doomed to failure unless 
he can find some substitute for God. He thought he had 
found that substitute in Communism as the embodiment of 
true liberty and the spirit of service. An ideal to serve he 
must have, for “ Every human being who has only himself 
for aim suffers from a horrible void.” He had hoped to find 
a ‘Communist Individualism’ where strong personalities 
would be allowed to give full reign to their inspiration. He 
went to Russia to admire, and then came bitter disillusion- 
ment, “they offered me, to tempt me and win me, all the 
prerogatives and privileges which I abhorred in the old 
world.” Believing that Christianity by not doing its duty 
had brought into existence Communism and the social prob- 
lem, he now found that Communism had failed. He sums up 
the thoughts of all the contributors when he says, “ The 
Soviet Union has deceived our fondest hopes and shown us 
tragically in what treacherous quicksand an honest revolu- 
tion can founder.” 


Conclusion 

Spender concludes his narration with these words, “ The 
interests of the very few people in the world who care for 
the values of freedom must be identified with those of the 
many who need bread, or freedom will be lost.” This is our 
position in India. Not that the many who need bread do 
not also care for freedom, but that it is well-nigh useless to 
preach empty formulas about freedom and democracy to 
people who have not the bare necessities of life. On the 
other hand we must never forget the other lesson given by 
Silone that generous minded souls will not be led to give 
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up their real, though misplaced zeal for justice, by the hold- 
ing forth of mere material things. Rather it is that both 
hunger and a strong sense of injustice in the sight of so much 
want and misery, will combine together to overthrow the 
saner elements of law and order. , 


One cannot insist too much on the undoubted fact that 
these men became Communists because they wanted to bring 
about a better social order. Communism claims many such 
good men. Douglas Hyde, another ex-Communist, has again 
and again in his many excellent articles, pamphlets and 
books, brought out the fact that many would be prevented 

: from joining the Communist ranks were they only to meet 
| §@ with a noble cause which would embrace them wholly and 
entail on them great sacrifices in a noble cause. “ The most 
: evil thing,” he says, “in communism is that it claims some 
of the best men and moulds their minds and twists their 
consciences so that they can be used for the worst.” This is 
indeed a great tragedy and will be repeated among us un- 
less our young men and women can be inspired with a noble 
cause, and that not some time in the future, but today, be- 
fore the battle is lost. If the best of our young people go 
over to Communism, then the battle is lost even before it 
begins. 

One last reflection. One is saddened to find that none 
of the contributors on leaving Communism found peace and 
tranquillity and are once again left with a terrible voice in 
their life. Unlike the Communists who are doubly anchor- 
ed, they are left drifting, like ships in cross currents with 
no definite port in view. But it is false to state that “The 
true ex-Communist can never again be a whole personality.” 
This he could be were he to embrace a belief which would 
fulfill his aspirations for social justice, true liberty, and hap- 
piness. Men like L. Budenz and D. Hyde have found their 
full personality in Catholicism, and so could many more 
Communists and ex-Communists were they only aided to 
do so by God’s grace and the help of men of good will. It 
is the duty of all to aid such earnest searchers after truth 
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as the contributors to this remarkable book to find the God 
who does not fail. 
A. Nevett 


Notes on the Social 
Encyclicals 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 


Every social theory is ultimately a philosophy of life. It 
attempts at best to express in terms of human activity both, 
its own particular concept of human life and destiny, and 
the justification of its own special-urgency. 

When Swinburne chanted, “ Glory to man in the highest, 
for Man is the Master of things,” he aptly described one of 
the fundamental concepts of the nineteenth century liberal 
school which guided the development of society. The leaders 
of this school insisted on the fact that men and self-interest 
were the centre of all things, and that the acquisition of the 
goods of this world is the only aim of human effort. Such 
a concept of man, consequently denied all direction by di- 
vine revelation. and the individual was made to believe, as 
says Werner Sombart in his DEUTSCHER SOZIALISMUS, 
that he “had wit through his own arbitrary action to ad- 
vance the general welfare and build a truly moral common 
life.” The visible results of the application of such teaching 
stare us in the face and need no recounting. 

It is not surprising therefore, that since Liberalism has 
failed as a social theory, men have had to re-cast the social 
problem on other assumptions and other concepts of human 
life and destiny. The doctrine of popular control which is 
really the doctrine of quasi-despotism, proclaims the State 
or the Proletariat as the best organisation for the preserva- 
tion of the common happiness, on the assumption of human 
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equality and on the principle of “ to each according to his- 
worth.” It is of importance to note that the greater majo- 
rity of the supporters of this doctrine, while disagreeing with 
the Liberal school in refusing to accept man’s arbitrary 
action as the essential driving-power of social progress, fully 
agree with the Liberals in accepting material wealth as the 
only destiny of man and the only standard of human happi- 
ness. In this setting, the assumption of human equality as 
the foundation of a practical social theory is very unsound. 
Obviously, men are not equal in the sense that they have 
all been equally endowed by Nature: some are better gifted 
with the powers of the mind, and others with those of the 
body ; again, men are not equal because all need a measure 
of economic freedom, the same amount of freedom calls 
forth the development of individuals in a very varied pro- 
portion, nor is it sure that the same amount of economic free- 
dom grants to each the same proportion of satisfaction. In- 
deed, “ equality among men” as says Pope Leo XIII, “ con- 
sists in this, that one and all possessing the same nature, are 
called to the sublime dignity of being the sons of GOD.” 
(Quod Apostolici Muneris). But the doctrines of Libera- 
lism and of popular control or Collectivism, make of men 
the sons of Mammon. 

The Catholic Church has no economic programme. It is 
neither her mission to teach men the way to economic pros- 
perity, nor is it her office “to lead rhen to transient and 
perishable happiness only, but to that which is eternal.” 
Yet, as says Pope Pius XI, “She can never relinquish her 
GOD-given task of interposing her authority, not indeed in 
matters of technique, for which she has neither the equip- 
ment nor the mission but in all those that fall under the 
moral law.” (Quadr. Anno, par. 41). Now, it needs no 
deep reflection to understand how the social order falls under 
the moral law. The content of the social order is the expres- 
sion of human action. That is to say, the conditions under 
which man earns his livelihood, the circumstances in which 
his relations with his fellow-men and his individual activity 
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function and the possibilities which help or hinder his self- 
development are set in the social regime. This is, more- 
over, the sphere in which man must work out his superna- 
tural destiny and in which he must find opportunity for the 
exercise of those virtues that are conducive to the attain- 
ment of his true end. Hence it is that the social organisation 
cannot escape the solicitude and care of the Church, nor can 
human activity responsible for the building of the social 
regime escape conforming to “right reason and divine re- 
velation ” whatever be the specific social structure that man 
may choose to establish. In short, Catholic social teaching 
involves two great principles: the idea of a supernatural 
order which incorporates the supernatural destiny of man, 
and the principle of dependence of human society and hu- 
man law on the Divine Order. 

In the early pages of his DER BOURGEOIS, Werner Som- 
bart whom we have already quoted, comparing the modern 
“homo economicus ” with his counterpart of the Summa of 
St Thomas and the Encyclicals of Leo XIII picturesquely 
depicts the former as “ walking on his head ” and the latter 
as him “ whose feet are firmly fixed on the earth and who 
knows how to use it for his advancement.” The great power 
and practical utility of Catholic sociology are derived from 
its view of human life and destiny. Since man is destined 
to a supernatural and temporal goods must be employed, 
_as St Thomas teaches; “ to sustain human nature and so can- 
not be the ultimate end of man and is rather directed to 
man as an end.” (Summa Theol. la. 2ae. q, 2.a, 1. in cor). 
Indeed, material wealth is of such a nature that its primary 
function is to satisfy natural wants, and not to yield final 
satisfaction. This elementary truth is rendered obscure by 
the creation of artifical wealth, that is to say, wealth which 
gives the possessor command over material goods and ser- 
vices destined to satisfy the natvrai wants of man. Such 
wants, however, as for instance, food, clothing and shelter 
are not infinite, they have limits set by nature. If therefore, 
these human wants have definite limits set by nature, arti- 
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f. ficial wealth, as money and power, which ultimately aims at 
2 securing these wants must be sought in proportion to these 
ii requirements. It is a fundamental fact that the ownership 
e or possession of wealth itself must occupy a position of se- 
1- condary importance in the scale of social values, since the 
n utility attributed to wealth is derived from the end to which 
n it is destined. In modern society this truth is no longer ob- 
al vious: it has become dim and obscure, and indeed, im- 
p- plicitly denied in the acceptance of economic wealth as the 
in end of man and society. Yet, it cannot be disregarded with 
ig impunity. The lack of spiritual vitality and social stability 
al characteristic of our times bears witness to the fact that 
n, social adjustment has failed to subordinate material and 
u- economic goods to human and spiritual ones. 
Catholic sociology accepts economic wealth as a means : 

n- hence we need delay no longer than to salute with a passing 
n smile the quaint contention that the Church indulges in a 
of wholesale condemnation of wealth and temporal goods. To 
ly be sure she teaches that it is wrong for “men to place all 
er their thoughts and all their care upon the vain and fleeting 
10 * goods of this life..... to serve things of which their reason 
er tells them they should be masters” (Leo XIII, Exeunte Jam 
m Anno) ; yet the Church is fully conscious of the necessity 
od of “goods to supply the needs and conveniences of life” 
d, (Leo XIII, Quod Apostolici Muneris). She recognises that 
n- the acquisition of temporal goods is not only legitimate but 
to even necessary in a civilisation where man is highly and in- 
*). creasingly dependent on access to and use of material things 
ry for his very life and for the conservation of the home and 
al family. Such activity is but a wise disposal of means to 
by their appointed ends and hence an exercise of prudence. 
ch “Economy is a species of prudence ” writes Aquinas, “wealth 
r- is not the ultimate end of economy but only, so to speak, its 
ch instrument. The ultimate end of economy is indeed, the 
er welfare of the whole siciety” (Op. cit 2a. 2ae. q, 50. a, 3). 
re, Undoubtedly present economic activity as “the disposal of 


Scarce means” has passed over the threshold of the home 
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and beyond the circle of the family, yet few will deny, -no 
matter what economists would have us believe- that it is 
directed in the last resort to the conservation of the home 
and family. 

But if man has a duty to maintain his home and family 
he must of necessity come in contact with his fellow beings. 
Indeed, the Catholic conception of society is essentially or- 
ganic involving a mutual dependence and responsibility 
between its members. “ Man’s natural instinct ” writes Leo 
XIII, “ moves him to live in civil society, for he cannot if 
dwelling apart provide himself with the necessary require- 
ments of life, nor procure the means of developing his men- 
tal and moral faculties” Immortale Dei. In so as far, 
however, as society expresses the interplay of human inte- 
rests, a principle harmonizing the interests of the individual 
with those of the community becomes essential. This is the 
role of Justice: its operations bearing on points relative 
to the safeguarding of the interests of the individual and of 
society, for “that nations may prosper, it is to the interest 
of all that virtue—and especially justice, the mother of all 


virtues—should be publicly practised” (Leo XIII, Exeunte’ 


Jam Anno). Understood in this wide and general sense, 
justice introduces into human society that harmony, that 
“Splendor Ordinis,” conceived by the Divine Author of 
Creation. “The divine law,” writes Aquinas, “so ordains 
the relations between men that each may enjoy what is his. 
This is indeed to establish peace between men; peace in 
fact is nothing else than secured harmony (Contra Gent. lib. 
3.cap.128). Hence, while the use of temporal goods in keep- 
ing with their destined end is the fundamental principle of 
all socio-economic activity in terms of Catholic sociology. 
the edifice of social peace is founded on justice. 

The realism of the Catholic attitude, however, accepting 
the concrete expression of society as “ composed of unequal 
elements” of “rich and poor, learned and ignorant” (Pius 
X, Fin dalla prima.) does not therefore posit “ a cast-iron jus- 
tice” for the establishment of social peace, but one that 
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“ should be tempered with no less charity, the virtue adapted 
to bringing about reconciliation between men” (Pius XI, 
Ubi Arcano Dei). The teaching of the Church on the virtue 
of charity cannot here be discussed fully: the assumption 
of Catholic social theory logically postulates that “the law 
of mutual charity completes the law of justice” as writes 
Pope Leo XIII. In a society, therefore, composed of men 
subject to the three concupiscences and where inequality 
in inevitable, the realisation of the primary end of created 
things and the welfare of the whole community require that 
“Whoever has received from the Divine Bounty a large 
share of temporal blessings, whether they be external or 
material, or gifts of the mind, has received them for the per- 
fecting of his own nature, and, at the same time, that he may 
employ them as the steward of GOD’s Providence, for the 
benefit of others” (Rer. Novarum). Obviously, in a society 
that reflects the creed of each one for himself and de’il tak’ 
the hindmost, it is at best ironical to vindicate the claims 
of charity or the rights of the common welfare. Social jus- 
tice itself appears implicitly condemned in our mechanical 
civilisation and the moral law of human activity relegated 
to the scrap-heap. 


Catholic sociology with its insistence on the spiritual 
nature of man and its dynamics of common welfare stands 
out in deep contrast from the philosophy of individualistic 
freedom, which maintains that man is merely the head of 
the animal kingdom and self-interest the sole condition of 
all progress. Characteristically enough the true realisation 
of the human personality and the common welfare of men 
can only be perfected when the content of society expresses 
not a collection of irresponsible individuals for whom this 
world is all that matters, nor an assembly of atomic men 
bound and moved by pure economic motives, but a spiritual 
organism in which individuals, classes and professions have 
social functions to perform and rights and duties to the 
whole. For if, on the one hand, the resources of Nature are 
to be exploited in the most efficient manner for the common 
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good, initiative and personal responsibility must be guaran- 
teed ; and on the other hand, man’s possessive impulses must 
be kept within just and definite limits to the end that the § 
welfare of the community be assured. 

Many new brands of social philosophies bid to fill the void 
left by the bankruptcy of Liberalism, brt if society is ‘to 
enjoy stable continuity and truth light up the potentialities 
of human powers it is for Catholic tradition and Christian 
philosophy with its infinite depth of spiritual resources, to 
be actuated by individuals and flow into the world and bring 
to the masses a social order embodying the Christian ideals 
of justice and charity. 


C. C. Clump 
o 


Ohe Secret of Ozanam 


Little effort is required to recapture the figure of Frederic 
Ozanam: achild of an unlucky textile merchant who turned 
a physician, a youth alive to the contemporary trends born 
of the industrial revolution and of the French Revolution, a 
university student friendly with Ampere and enamoured of 
law and literature, a lively and precise professor, a historian 
of culture exact and eloquent, an inspiring leader of the} 
youth around him. 

His life spanned the first half of last century (1813-1853). 
His career hurried him to and fro between Paris and Lyons. 
His idealism made him the friend of Chateaubriand, Ball- 
anche, Montalembert, Lacordaire, Ampere, Gratry. His 
books are still now read by the erudite who study the cultur-§. 
al development of Europe. He belonged to the elite, yet he 
left his mark on the masses of France and of the Christian 
world. 

As a student he was largely responsible for the celebrat- 
ed ‘Conferences de Notre Dame’ which year after year 
gather the intellectuals of Paris round the best preachers of 
France. He was as young professor, that he laid the founda- 
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tions of what was to become a most influential work: the 
Conferences of St Vincent de Paul. He was the master- 
mind in the group of eight students who launched the orga- 
nisation destined to spread in course of time all over the 
Catholic world. Most people have heard of these groups of 
men belonging to all classes of society who pay weekly visits 
to poor families and are prominent in distributing charities 
to the needy. The organisation has nothing spectacular 
which singles it out among similar institutions run by un- 
paid workers. Two points of interest may, however, be rais- 
ed: What is the spirit of the St Vincent de Paul Society ? 
Should it be called work of charity or social service ? 


Ozanam had had his moral crisis during his student days. 
His faith had been assailed by the doubts and gibes rife in a 
society which was still rippling with the sneers of the Ency- 
clopedists, but his doubts had been set at rest by the advice 
of a prudent mentor and the intimacy of the Ampere family. 
It was to be challenged by a Saint-Simonian. Every patrio- 
tic youth of Paris was then engrossed on the task of rebuild- 
ing French society and divided between the various parties 
promising reforms or paradise on earth. The partisans of 
Saint Simon staked the future on ill-defined economic re- 
forms ; Ozanam placed ahead of his programme a return to 
the gospel spirit. It happened that a disciple of Saint Simon 
shouted at a meeting: “Show us your works. We admit 
the past grandeur of Christianity, but the tree is now dead 
and bears no fruit.” The answer to the challenge was the 
first of Conference of St Vincent de Paul. Ozanam had dis- 
cussed the challenge with Sister Rosalie, a popular nursing 
_sister of Paris; she reminded him of what St Vincent de 
Paul had done and organised for the poor. Ozanam made 
up his mind to follow a like path and set to work without 
delay. The rules of his Conference were simple enough. 
Politics and personal concerns were ruled out of discussion. 
The work was to be the service of God in the person of the 
poor whom members were to visit in their homes and assist 
by every means in their power. 
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Ozanam’s work was to be the blossoming of Christian 
charity. The poor were God’s children like all other men, 
and they were the privileged ones of Christ. Whatsoever 
was done to the least of these little ones was done to Christ 
Himself. God valued the humble among men, Ozanam 
and his disciples were also to set great values on them. Christ 
had identified Himself in a special way with the humble and 
suffering ones since He was a suffering redeemer. Ozanam 
and his fellow Christians would therefore find him in the 
poor. This is elementary Christianity and should inspire 
every Christian work of mercy, so that in the Christian logic 
with regard to the poor there is esteem, respect and love. 
Esteem commands respect which itself guarantees love. 
One cannot help recalling that this psychological se- 
quence is but too often forgotten or ignored. Philanthropists 
are ready enough to admit the claims of the poor to pity and 
assistance. But in their soul we find only pity, pity for the 
one that is lower, in their gesture a patronising touch which 
arises from a feeling of effortless superiority, in their muni- 
ficence an anonymity which emphasizes their lack of personal 
concern. Ozanam wanted esteem, respect and love with a 
personal touch. Hence his insistence on personal contact 
with the poor, and regular weekly visits to the humble, sick, 
infirm and unemployed. Christian charity indeed implies 
personal regard and personal service. In the list of the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy, no mention is made of 
public charities or anonymous munificence ; what is listed 
covers only help from person to person. And when Christ 
preaches universal love, he says in a very realistic way: 


Love thy neighbour, the one next to you, the one whom you 


can reach. 

To this neighbourlvy love, eternal life is promised. Oza- 
nam knew this and was wont to remind his cooperators of 
the spiritual advantage which is found in the contact with 
the poor and in works of assistance. His standard of spiri- 
tuality is apt to frighten some people. It demands the spiri- 
‘tual vision of saints. Christ is hidden in the poor and occa- 
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sionally He is so well hidden that it takes the faith of a Fran- 
cis of Assisi to discover Him. But weekly meetings, weekly 
reminders of what Ozanam himself saw in the poor can little 
by little lead to that vision which transfigures the realistic 
contact with the poor. 


A second question which may be asked about the Con- 
ferences of St Vincent de Paul and which present-day so- 
ciologists invite us to answer can be put as follows : Should 
Ozanam’s S. V. P. Conferences be ranged among social works 
or should they be called simply works of charity or mercy ? 
Mercy would be a suitable term for individual help arising 
out of righteous pity. Charity may also be limited to indi- 
vidual cases, and usually, more particularly in its plural 
form, charities, would imply little more than alms-giving. 
Social work or Social service is reserved to group organisa- 
tion intending not only group relief but also rehabilitation 
of a group or class to its dignity in society and readjustment 
between groups so as to foster what is nowadays called so- 
cial reconstruction. 


Undoubtedly some of the S. V. P. Conferences are satis- 
fied with poor relief, distribution of alms and assistance to 
individual families. Several members are content to spend 
some of the leisure of their pensioned years in so respectable 
a good deed. However praiseworthy such a practice may 
be, it embodies little of Ozanam’s spirit. Ozanam was es- 
sentially social-minded, as was every Paris youth in the 
early 1830’s. He repeatedly denounced the whole system 
of laissez-faire which had inspired the Ancien Regime and 
which the French Revolution, a revolution made largely to 
the profit of the bourgeois class, had not toned down. He 
was a thorough democrat at heart and was associated with 
the beginning of trade-unions in France and he repeatedly 
pleaded for social legislation on behalf of the downtrodden. 
His professional duties prevented him from devoting all his 
time to social legislation and he was keen on obtaining im- 
mediate and tangible results, but his very realistic efforts 
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in the Conferences were leavened up with genuine social 
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preoccupation. ne 
What he had in view was the rehabilitation of the poor dou 
as a class, even if his stress on personal and realistic help clas 
demanded immediate attention to a forcibly limited number and 
of families. ‘‘ The service of the members was to embrace mo 
without distinction of creed and race, the poor, the sick, the Oza 
infirm and the unemployed.... The service ought to con- 
sist not merely of the doling out of alms but must also be a eo 
medium of moral assistance, and each member has to help amg 
in his special line, doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc, each under- a 
taking the type of rehabilitation for which each was best witl 
qualified. te 
What he intended to obtain was the heart-conversion of dow 
the rich in a personal contact with the poor, the uplift of the is e1 
lowly as a class, and the toning down of the moral estrange- Chri 
ment between rich and poor. That this was his purpose can sibly 
be had from the list of many-sided activities which the Con begu 
ferences undertook in many countries, works which are dis- a da 
tinctly called social works, even works which are being now- Chri 
adays abandoned to the anonymous care of governments : ed s 
convalescent homes, day-nurseries, ex-prisoners associations, gion 
probation officer work, hostels for homeless boys, recreation § wou) 
centres, holiday camps for sick children, bureaus for unem- § day 
ployed and for migrants, etc. him 
Moreover every undertaking of the S. V. P. Society must § amo, 
go beyond the mere economic relief and provide whatever § ¢ylJay 
moral assistance is possible. The poor suffers in his mind § stery 
more than in his body, and he is helped not so much when he § wor}, 
is ridden of hunger, dirt and squalor as when he is delivered § Rath 
of his despair, hatred and hopeless and helpless complex. § with; 
Such was the full rehabilitation of the whole man envisaged empl 
by Ozanam. life js 
With this method and principle, Ozanam’s efforts were § is no; 
by force limited to few families since he wanted personal § mult: 
contact, neighbourly assistance and immediate relief. Had § of soc 






he gone into political life in order to secure social legisla- 
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tion, he would have had little chance of securing suitable 
measures owing to the circumstances of the day, and it is 
doubtful that mere legislation would have brought social 
classes any nearer to one another. His method was realistic 
and moral, but the movement he set on was to be a class 
movement, a general devotion of the haves to the have-nots. 
Ozanam must be placed in the front rank of social workers. 


If we are to understand his spirit, a fundamental remark 
should be stressed. Throughout the history of the Confe- 
rences, there runs a policy to check and eliminate every pro- 

cess or attempt by which charity might be made identical 
with philanthropy or by which the supernatural char- 
acter of the service of the poor might be lost or toned 
down. In the true spirit of Ozanam, the service of the poor 
is entered as a spiritual duty belonging to the integrity of 
Christian life. This social sense of Christianity. was pos- 
sibly not so explicitly stated in the days the Society was 
begun at the Sorbonne. Liberalism was then too fashionable 
“ a doctrine not to have sapped the inspiration of many 
3 Christians and the middle-class mentality which afflict- 
° ed so many of the faithful fostered a self-centred reli- 
3 gion and a patronising altruism. Ozanam on his part 
would have gladly subscribed to the declarations present- 
day bishops and theologians are wont to make. For 
him as for every good Christian, the social movement 
among Catholics is not anything like a reaction against se- 
cular socialism: it belongs to the core of the Christian my- 
Sstery. In the words of Cardinal Suhard, “to convert the: 
world, it is not enough to be saints and preach the gospel. 
Rather one cannot be a saint and live the gospel we preach 
without spending oneself to provide everyone with housing, 
employment, food, leisure, education, etc. without which 
life is no longer human. Hence the mission of the Christian 
is not only an apostolate, it is the convergence of three si- 
Multaneous actions: religious, civic and social.” The work 
of social justice and charity is or should be dogma in action. 
A. Lallemand 
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NOTES © REVIEWS 


Former Communists are rapidly filling up our bookshel- 
ves. For this we may thank the Iron Curtain which de- 
prives us of the information we seek through normal chan- 
nels, and we may also thank the various authors for the 
interesting accounts of their lives as Communists. Every- 
one will have his favourites, but well worthy of mention 
both for their pleasant style and the charming personality 
of their author or the writings of Douglas Hyde, former News 
Editor of the Daily worker His From Communism towards 
Catholicism, (Paternoster Publications, 6d), Communism 
From the Inside (C.T.S. 3rd), The Answer to Communism 
(Paternoster Pub. I/6), and I Believed (Heinemann 10/6 
London) make facinating reading. It is interesting to note 
that the author, before turning Communist, intended coming 
to India as a Methodist Missionary, but was roped into the 
Party through two apparently ‘neutral’ organizations: The 
Common-wealth of India Leauge, in which Mrs Annie Besant 
was very active, and the International Class-War Prisoners 
Aid. Ashe is never tired of repeating Hyde became a commu- 
nist because he wanted to set the world right. “ Communists 
had a huge impatience with everything that was wrong with 
the world.” Admiration is backed up with generosity as is 
related of the Welsh slatequarry men who gave their whole 
weeks’ wages for the anti-Franco cause, while the author 
was only later to come to know “ how the money given with 
such selfless abandon was often squandered with even 
greater abandon.” The disillusionment is described with- 
out bitterness: the discovery of unscrupulousness, the lies, 
the twist in policy, the denial of those very principles of 
social justice for which he had joined the Party. Unlike 
the authors of The God That Failed, Hyde found a definite 
programme and goal in Catholicism and freedom from ma- 
terialism and all its consequences. He is refreshingly virile 
and not satisfied with a narrow anti-Communism. Social 
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injustices must. be set right, wealth equitably distributed. 
If all men who stand for righteousness “ work with even 
half the energy, understanding and devotion shown by Com- 
munists the challenge of Communism will be met and de- 
feated.” 


Of a different style are Stalin (Oxford University Press, 
25s) and Soviet Trade Unions (O. U. P.) by I. Deutscher. 
After the sickening eulogies poured out from Moscow sour- 
ces, Stalin is a very refreshing change. Written with schol- 
arly objectivity and fairness, based mainly on Soviet sour- 
ces, it deserves to be read by all who are interested in the 
enigmatic leader at the Kremlin. Born of liberated serfs, 
Joseph Vissarionvitch Djugashvili, to give him his full name, 
inheritated the peasant’s qualities of love of hard work and 
shrewdness of character which was to make him such a good 
judge of men later. A colourless speaker, he had no ideas 
of his own on Communism until late in life, but he had the 
technician’s eye for actualities and a readiness to change his 
policy to suit actual needs. Taciturn and cautious, he al- 
ways kept in the background until he saw which way the 
wind was blowing. Even when he had risen to supreme 
power, he often made his decisions through his underlings 
so that in cynically reversing these decisions, the officials 
could be removed for their ‘ mistakes.’ 

Born in Georgia on the border of Asia and Europe, unlike 
the emigrés, Lenin and Trotsky, Stalin never associated him- 
self with the thesis that revolution would come from the 
industrialised west. He showed great interest in Asia, es- 
pecially in China, where in the twenties he made one of his 
greatest political blunders, and he always spoke contem- 
ptuously of the western revolution. This attitude deserves 
to be reflected upon today when Communism is making so 
much progress in Asia. Mr Deutscher deals ably with Stalin’s 
contribution to Communism, ‘Socialism in one Country,’ a 
definite change from the teachings of his masters, Marx 
and Lenin ; one might have expected more about the massa- 
eres which took place at the collectivisation of the kulaks, 
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but at the same time it is a tribute to the author that he does 
not grow hysterical over these horrors nor ever the subse- 
quent great purges. Communism succeeds in many cases 
because it knows what it wants and has the advantage over 
a hesitating adversary. Stalin knew what he wanted at 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam and got it. 


Soviet Trade Unions is written in the same scholarly 
style and based on Soviet sources. It traces the growth of 
unionism in the USSR, its struggle for independence, and 
its final complete absorption by the State. Strange to say, 
it was Trotsky — for whom Mr Deutscher sometimes seems 
to have a soft corner — who proclaimed the unrestricted 
right of the proletarian state to use the labour power of the 
nation as it considered proper. Trotsky’s labour policy, 
which he subsequently revoked, was to become the basis 
for Stalin’s practical action in the thirties. It is instructive 
to watch the transition from socialist egalitarianism in the 
early twenties, through the competition between the various 
groups and factories until we come to the ultra-capitalist 
methods of Stakhonovism, which is an uninhibited competi- 
tion for higher wages. This is but another example of the 
difference between Soviet promises and practice. In the 
opinion of the author a planned economy in an advanced 
country does not necessarily bring the same evils as were, 
and are being witnessed in USSR. If China, however, wishes 
to industrialize as rapidly as USSR, then the same barbarous 
methods must be applied. Must this be said of India too ? 

Both Time (Jan.22) and Sign (Dec, ’50), carry stories of 
disillusioned Communists. El Campesino (Valentin Gonza- 
les), a Spaniard, was witness in the second libel case against 
the French Communist weekly, Les Lettres Francaises. (The 
first case was won by V. Kravchenko, author of I Chose Free- 
dom). El Campesino, who had been a Spanish Communist 
general, as reported in Time, said at the trial: “Iam ready 
to go to Russia with an international commission and show 
them the graves of millions who died in concentration camps 
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I am fulfilling the sacred pledge I made to the 
millions of.Soviet camp-inmates, and also the pledge I made 
to those Old Bolsheviks who helped mé to escape 
the labour of millions of slaves that provides the Soviet 
Union with the means to rearm — and to pay its foreign 
agents and lawers in trials like this.” 


Elizabeth T. Fry narrates in Sign how she became a Com- 
munist spy. She describes how an indifferent and aimless 
system of education prepared her to joim the Communists. 
In her American college the most interesting professors were 
left-wingers and an intellectual atmosphere of disillusion- 
ment and lack of religion prevailed. Hence she comes out 
strongly in favour of a definite philosophy and clear reli- 
gious principles: “unless Communism is understood. for 
what it is, stripped of its idealistic trappings, it has a 
very powerful attraction. Especially it alluring if the col- 
lege student (or even the high school one) is left without 
guidance — if he is given an assortment of philosophies and 
told to take his pick.” Unfortunately this practice takes 
place not only in America, but here too, and, with the same 
results. Students who are not mature enough to be able to 
judge or enthused by the slogans for freedom, equality, peace 
and justice without at all knowing what deceit lies behind 
this propaganda and where it leads to; more than in any 
other field Communism can be defeated by education along 
the right lines and our students should not be left to pick 
up false notions at random. It is the obligation of the pre- 
sent generation to see that they get the truth. 

We hope that both those who know Communism to be 
wrong and those that hesitate and seek the truth will read 
these books and others like them. 


A. N. 
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Madras Agriculture. By C. W. Zacharias. Pp. 408. 
University of Madras. Price: Rs. 15. 


This is a book that should be welcome by all social re- 
formers of South India if they want to go deeper than the 
range of pompous pedantry. A detailed knowledge of eco- 
nomic conditions is a preliminary step to any plan of social 
readjustment, and even the author would agree that he has 
not supplied all the details that would be necessary for a 
blue-print of efficient measures of social betterment. But 
what he has given is sufficient to indicate the main outlines 
of projects that would set South-Indian peasantry on the 
path of progress. His description of South Indian agricul- 
ture covers the whole economic field : soils, production and 
consumption, power resources, fertilizers, income, coopera 
tion, etc. Every chapter is made precise with a regular list of 
statistics though he regrets that the figures of the 1941 censtis 
are not available. 


Sociologists may regret that he did not extend his survey 
more deeply into the influence of sickness and disease, cu 
toms and prejudices, legislative and administrative system 
on the psychology of the peasant and his will to progress) 
This would have taken him out of his limited subject and 
he preferred to remain in the humble realm of economic 
instead of foisting his views of social deficiencies and re 
forms. He wonted nothing else but a true and accurate sur. 
vey of Madras agriculture and he does justice to his subjec 
His book is valuble to genuine social reformers. 


A. L. 
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